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inadequate preparation for technology; and inability to duplicate 
metropolitan education in rural areas. The committee recommended. that 
research and development for rural areas focus, on finance, staff 
training and attrition, population trends, and access to information. 
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The discussion of ..^ft^iag^ JVfT jnent nled^ Jot rural -schools has 

been prevalent for kj§^ c and sustained interest' in this topic 

.makes it possible m*% - -v>p.-* no live, work and send their children 

to school in ruck -e.- > to >J:.*v that rural education remains viable, ^ 

and that perhaps, * -or ie effort- will soon respond to their . 

needs. Rural peop ^ ' £ how one defines "rural, ■ have a fierce 

pride in their ac. : . ,= >*■ they believe .that rural schools may hold 

some of the ansv i- .oh's social problems. / She Honorable 

Albert Quie, Gov sota, addresses the issue of rural 

education: e ,v * 

■ « »• f * , * * ■*,'■",■.. 

"- Despite impre _ education ani advances in society, 

achievement ,t -• falling arid society has more unsolved 

problems * - .The \ j^ta of rural education— full parent 
^ involvement, especially in the elementary grades, and community 
support (the kind where, everybody turns out for a school 
dedication) ; and their emphasis upon hard work, generosity, 
.discipline and ceeperativeness«are strengths* other schools 
should emulate- , •The future of the nation depends on the ability 
of our leadership to produce answers and solutions that avoid 
fads, that have the quality to make the world a safer place, We 
need to identify the educational experiences that encourage such 
leadership* I'm convinced that rural schools* inhere smallness. 
forces us to take ^ti interest in each other, know about some of 
the ingredients we net 




However, some rural people are beginning to lose hope, Though there is 
:Gonsiderable discussion regarding the severity of the problems they face, 
rural people see little effort being .put into the solution of thpse 
problems* Members of 'the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory f 
(NWHEL) Rural Education Advisory Committee expressed concern about those 
agencies with , the power an3 ability to provide them with the much needed 
.research and development resources. They felt that while those agencies 
may continue, to talk about rural needs, they will more likely put their 
efforts into solving the more visible' urban problems ^nd perhaps, modify 
thdse solutions to meet rural needs, 

SETTING THE PARAMETERS 

In order to ensure that all committee members held common understandings 
and perceptions as to v/hat would be discussed during the course of the 
meetings, it was agreed to first reach consensus on the characteristics 
of the rural school. Subsequent to that task, the doramittee agreed to 
identify the probleps as they understand them and establish some - 
guidelines for addresssing those problems, , 



In describing . the "Rural School, 1 ' the committee agreed to the following ' 
character isticsi tt * " \ " \ 

"...W'.-* , : J , ■ s . V... ' \ . ' v" 

. 1», 'The rural school is ^outside the regular service boundaries of a 
. . metropolitan area. That is* rural schools do not -generally 

receive the same types, of services as would be expected in an 
. -; > area - such as Portland , Oregon, Yakima, Washington, or Boise," 
fc \ - Idaho. .Generally speaking,' this wps considered to be at 'least 

. . 50 miles from a major ur ban ^ area. . . * . V""-* s 

2* ■ The rural school averages no more than one classroom per grade , 
„ H , level, K-12, at a single school, si t©^ There may be .more than \-\ 
„ one school site in the district, but all sites would -be at least 

thi^. small.' (powever , fluctuations in population may cause a 
.- school to have roor^e than, one section at a grade level, on 

occasion* ) „' " 1 i S , j , 

_ 3. The rural school' ~ is blocked from a metropolitan Service 'area by 
♦ ~> a geographic barrier such as a : v mouhtyiin range or an ocean, ^dr it 
is periodically blocked by some *climactic .condition such as snow 
or ice, or* it' is isolated due to the lack of regular and 
, reliable public transportation- 1 , 

4* The rural school "is defined as Rural, Remote, Isolated, or Small 
by the laws of the state**in which it is^located.; j 

It .was agreed that schools to be considered by the committee as rural 
would have at least two of- the characteristics, 

The committee also expressed an interest in identifying a set of beliefs, 
as to why "Rural Schools'* should be given specific and individual ^ 
attention by^the R&D community. The following statements make up this 
rationale % 4 ■ ' . . ■ 1 " * 

1- Rural -schools frequently lack the resdurcesArtiich *ard ofteq key 
• ingredients in R&D findings when conducted in metropolitan areas: 

a* Human Educational Specialists # 

x Resources m 

For example, R&D suggests that science 
"programs be provided with specialist's to 
assist teachers in teaching techniques and 
the ordering and organising of equipment 
and materials for science instruction* 
* ■ Rural schools often don't have the 

personnel to d^o this. 

Experiential Diversity in the Community 

s For example i.vR&D suggests that specialised 
experts Mn the community be called upon to 
) * bring reality" into the classroom. Many 



rural sqhools don't have access* to such 
human resources as the community often 
represents a single industry or function, 

* ^eoialiged n Faoiiiiieis_a_ri^ Equipments '.\ 

For Example, R&D suggests that a chemistry* 
program will be more effective e if the 
course is taught in a facility which has 
specialised equipment. ' However, such a 
facility would have limited use in a small 
school. Therefore # tlhig type of Rap 
finding is not appropriate . to the rural 
"school,* , v 1 

* Tax Resources to Pay for Higher Per Pupil 
Costs such as Transportation, Special 
Instruction * m . . , 

Rao suggests tha£ resources tie directed 
into those activities wh^jch" have highest i 
potential for producing quality " . 6 I 

instruction. Rural schools often find much 
of their resources roust go into such 
■ activities as bussing / which probably does 
not directly lead to quality ^instruction. 

Health Services h 

R&D suggests that healthy students make 
better learners. Many rural schools have 
no access or limited access to „ health* 
services. 

temmunity Servioe^QrqanigatiQns ° * 

Some studies have found that supporting 
service . agencies hei&s schools better meet 
student needs by empn^aiging community 
activities and student achievement. Many 
rural schools do not have access to such 
community service organisations*. 

Diversified Business and Industry , 4 , 

R&D indicates ,that i the more experience 
young people have with the ^orld of work, 
the more meaningful classroom learning 
experiences will be. In many rural areas', 
there may be a single business or industry 
or none • 



Reliable public Transportation 

Student experiences/ outside the classroom 
can be augmented by bringing people and 
programs to the schools, or by taking * 
students on field trips. However, reliable 
transportation to support such programs is 
frequently not available in rural areas, 
and often very expensive^ 

Public or Private Libraries^ 

„ R&D suggests that libraries are a key 
element in the learning process. In many 
, rural areas there are no libraries, or 

bookmobiles. 

Professional Colleges or universities * 
Development 

Resources . RaD suggests that teachers keep abreast of 
the' newest and best techniques to provide 
quality instruction. Many teachers in 
-rural schools have ifimited or no access to 
colleges or universities. 

Consultants 

MeH products are often disseminated to 
educators through consultants. Because of 
the size and remoteness of many rural 
schools, consultants seldom reach these 
_ K . *, . areas, - . i. ; ■ ■ \ 



Ingervice teadeps = 

RSD suggests that strong. inservice programs^ 
be provided to teachers for. professional 
growth. Rural schools often have 
difficulty getting qualified personnel for 
inservice* programs. * 

Professional Networks- 

~~' ' — . & 

R&D recommends the development of * 
professional networks to share current 
techniques and materials. The remoteness 
of rural schools makes it difficult to 
develop such networks. In addition, many 
professional organizations have interests 
in urban issues and are not capable ,of 
providing a forum for rural concerns. 
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Instruction is generally delivered in ways unique to the rural 
area? in addition, teachers are usually trained to teach in 
metropolitan settings* 'therefore, roost teachers are not prepared 
to; 

■ V . 

a. Teach multiple grades at the same tirae-->of ten four or more 
grades in a single classroom 

b. Teach multiple subject areas to multiple grade levels 

c. Teach with limited instructional resources and/or localized 
instructional materials 

Administrative roles and responsibilities in rural schools are 
a different in that: , ' • . 

a. Administrators often have closer, more personal contacts 
with eommunijty members „ •. 

b, 'Administrators often have closer relationships with staff- 

members due to the small size of , the school. 

o- Administrators often have multiple assignments such ass 

, ~] Super intendent , Principal, Curriculum Specialist, 
Business 'Manager, Transportation Manager, Public 
Relations" Manager* ; 

Staff members usually have- closer, more personal' relationships 
with i fc . ^ 

a. Each other— £hey often live in the same small community arid 
, are neighbors,- friends and relatives as well a£ 

professional colleagues* ■ • ' 

b. Student a—because of "toe smaller number of students , 
relationships between teachers and students frequently 
become personal friendships'! smaller communities often • 

v bring students and teachers together during social events 
and informal occasions* \ 1 

c * Parents— living in a small community of: m means that the 
teacher is under close scrutiny! perse \ and professional 
behavior is more easily observed. : 

d. Systematized and bureaucratic structures, common to large 
districts are minimal or .absent, therefore: 

Staff and students can devote energies to the relevant 
tasks *of teaching and learning rafcher than diverting 
energy^to coping with the system* 



§ S. . Rural students have personal and learning characteristics which 
are different from students living in metropolitan settings: 

a. Rural students frequently have a narrower range oi 

experiences when they start school, They may also have 
fewer experiences as they go through their school years * 
due to the limitations of smaller coimnunities* 

b* Rural students often have fewer acquaintances * who may also 
have the same limited experienced* 

c* Rural students may have a smaller knowledge base Sue to 
: <their limited experiences* 

d. Rural students often have more focused interests as their 
lives .center primarily on the human and economic , 
characteristics of their community* 

e. Because rural students frequently lack exposure to 
mainstream American culture , or their understandings may be 
distorted due to media, exposure untampered by personal 
experience , standard curriculum" materials "reflective of 
this culture will probably not meet their needs* ' 

f. Rural students are sometimes members of ethnic or % 
linguistic minor ity groups* and materials designed for 

^ urban minorities (e.g** Sesame Street) will not necessarily 

be .relevant to rurar minorities* / , 

€. There is a trend for a portion df the population to leave the 
metropolitan areas and return to the •"good* rural life, 
implications derived from this fact includes 

a. More teachers will need to be trained to ttach and live in 
rural areas? there will be increasing demand for teachers' 
who can teach math* science, special education and 
talented and gifted* 

— — -- t * 

. There will be increasing, numbers of people requiring and 

demanding research on rural education to guarantee rural 
students receive quality instruction* 

, ■ *" ' * 

c* mere is a growing potential for serious conflict related 

to rural schooling between "Old Timers™ and \ w New„ Comers" as 

the movement from metropolitan areas to rural areas 

escalates . - 

7, Rapid growth in knowledge and technology does not always extend 
. into rural' areas. Implications derived from this fact include: 



New knowledge and technology are often not reflected in tb 
curriculum* Therefore, students may be^eprived of those 
educational opportunities necessary for success in adult 
life* 
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<b. , Instructional staff may^not be familiar with the new 
» ' * knowledge and technology? they may not use or be familiar 
v * with new tools and 1 techniques^ in technology education. 

Therefore* student may be seriously limited in their" 
educational experiences. 

8. It is not known if the educational goals. for people living in 
rural and metropolitan a^eas%are* the same, yet' k&D Efforts are 
similar for ,both Communities, At' present ?i * there has been only 

^ limited research* to ^define the unique character is.tics of each > 

geographic area. .Unt^A. more data are obtained, informed 
decisions cannot be made , Decisions based on limited date* 'can 
be detrimental or, at best, wasteful 'of resources. Many current 
RsD 5 ef forts focus almost exclusively on the urban setting * For 
V example, the work, being done -to implement the research on - 

effective schooling and leadership -skills for school principals 
is based primarily, on metropolitan data, 

9. There is evidence to suggest that some very positive aspects of 
education' often result from ways in which rural schools are 
operated. However, without reliable research data, these 
results cannot be replicated in metropolitan* settings. 

In formulating the beliefs contained in the rationale, both positive' and 
negative aspects of rural education were included. The committee ^felt a 
concise statement of all significant areas to be studied was important in 
persuading the educational research community to put some of their ' 
efforts into rural schooling issues. As suggested in statement No, 9, 
there may be some generaiizable benefits to the entire educational) system 
of tte nation if more ^ere known about "rural schools.** /* 

1 ' ' 1 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SEEDS 

This section contains information relative, to the needs, issues and * 
concerns which the committee members, identified as needing? attention by 
the educational "research community. 

Five areas of concern wire identified by the committee. Listed under 
ea^h are some of the specifics' in need of attention. 

l. Finance * 

a. Stabilization of Revenues-most rural schools have a very 
small tax base* or one tfhich is .controlled - by \ a limited 
number of people. Therefore, any fluctuation' in the 
economy of a rural area causes dramatic increases or 
decreases in the revenue available -for .operation of schools 
or for capital bonds. - There is a need" to study ways to 
level out these fluctuations, thus maMrtg long-range 
£ planning more feasiblei/ ' 
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b. , Professional pay — salary levels need to be competitive ,and 
acceptable* to professionals if the rural school is to 
i attract appropriately qualified staff. Often, this is " 

difficult to achieve due to unstable funding. Local boards 
v and community members also tend to believe that teachers 
should be paid on a par- with the average worker in the 
community. A definite need exists to study ways .in which " 
, to equalise .salary- levels Jor rural teachers with- salary 
/ levels for teachers in urban areas. 



c» 



access to* technology—limited financial 'bases .of ten make it 
naird . for rural schools to keep up with advancements* in 
technology, especially when expensive equipment is* 
involved , Yet much of the available technology , when used 
as an effective part of the instructional program, pan play 
a critical role in meeting student needs, ^here .is an 
explicit need to study ways in w.hich rural «schoois ban 
acquire arid use the new technology. s »" * 



d. Equity — a limited number of students needing specialize^ 
attention in order to receive an equitable educational 
program often means that attending to these needs is a 

- roajor financial concern of rural schools . Some\ programs 
for sharing specialised instructors and/or facilities have 
been developed but only on a limited basis. The majority 
of students with specialized needs tends to be overlooked. 
It is critical that new and innovative models be developed 
for districts to use in serving the needs of these students 

Staff Training « . * \ * 

^ * * * ■ 

a. Undergraduate students who are considering teaching in * 
rural schools need specialized training - In addition to. 
course work directly related to the rural school, ' ^ 
-undergraduate students need practical experience in rurtl 
school settings,. There is a clear need for research to * 
define the characteristic elements of rural schpbl training 
and how to effectively achieve practical experience. 
** • v . 

b» Inservice for teachers in rural schools is a serious 

- concern,. At present, there is limited inservice available 
/ to professional educators in rural school settings. ^ 

o, Profess iona^jy^ow^h and renewal is another critical area 

for study. Frequently, the teacher in the rural school has 
little or v no contact ^with anyone* other than students, 
community members or* other professional staff. There is 
little opportunity to discuss educatiopal issues ajid 
innovations or to learn hew techniques and procedures I - For 
those teachers who do attend outside* conf erences or 
workshops, the mater ial is often geared rapre^ to- 
professionals in metropolitan settings. Studies need to be 
done to address, and solve ^problems oft professional growth 
"and renewal for the rural school teacher, v 

1 ■ . . • " 



Staff Attrition " . * . 

^* Rural gehooI*s^« feends to, be short term, That is, 
* teachers usually Remain on the job lass than one year to no 
more than' three year a. There is urgent need for research 
to determine the reasons behind^ the high attrition rate and 
to identify same effective corrective measures, and thus 

mitigate the, disruptive effect of high teacher turnover. ,_. 

■ . . • - .'- ' . - 

b,< In some cases, where school staff ifl rural schools is. long 
term, a student may have one teacher for several/ ; 
years—some times for as many as eight. The^e is need for 

' 5 research to determine what effects this type of situation : 
has on both teacher, performance' and student learning. , 

Population Trendy ' 

a* Because the influx of three or four families into a rural 1 
school can seem as dramatic as the influx of thirty or 
forty families into a larger a^p^ifji^^Mpis^t^M that 
topis to use in projecting this groif^ br ;de^3iine be 
'developed,*. "" ' ' '• '- , • ''-i^' ' ' ? ' x 

b, s Since student fluctuation can be dramatic in the rural 

school, there needs to be some study asv to the effects this 
phenomenon **has on the instructional program. 

c- Many sural schools face periodic increases or decreases in^ 
the school population due to seasonal workers. As many 
schools frequently don't receive records on students from x 
X these families, it is difficult to prepare effective 

instructional programs. It is crucial that procedures for -H 
effectively transferring these records be reviewed and new 
procedures be developed to overcome this problem, - *v 

Access to Information . " b 



a# Information on how problems are solved in metropolitan 

r schools mayx,_be^ informative , but this type of information is 
often not useable in rural school settings, There is a, 
need for a system to keep rural school people informed on 
issues, problems and solutions as they pertain to their 
unicjue situations and circumstances, 

- * * • ■ ' '.*'*/ > 

b, in addition to a system for Rao specific to rural schools, 
there is a need to develop and implement; a delivery system 
* which will get the information to rural school people in a 
useful format and in a timely manner. The possibilities . 
for using electronic data transmission, or same other form . 
of telecommunications link such as that developed for Chief 
State School Officers should be closely examined. 
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TUB RURAL EDfiCAT ION ASSUMPTION 



was decided toy the committee not to prioritize the needs, concerns and/ 
issues relative to rural sctiools as each school has its own set bi unique 
^■charactexr isties- Instead, the committee chose to develop a set of 
assumptions abot»t rural education which could be used by the ejKcational 
R&D community irm making dec! 3 ions pertaining to ths ii^rovement of rural 
education* foit€3winf is th^ MWREL Rural Education Mviiory Gomraittee 1 ^ 
Rural Education Assumption, - ; ' ' \ 



Excellencies in tbte instructional program* of aU rural schools is the goa^ 
4 of .those, who trorr Jc in these schoolsvand those who send their children to 
'.these aolmools. Therefore, the NHRfiC Muo^tion, Mvisoey Comittee 

presents the following assumptions to those ras#ionsibie for the design 

and conduct of educational research and deVilQ^teehti 

Rural^ sehooLA are unique ins the following ways* 1). in their \ 
orgariizatieik ^ 2) in the t^pes of students and eeranunities they 
serve* » 3) .in, thi demands they -place on the k pcofiiiiona^itaff r 
4) -im their f inancial* affairs, 5) in thi facilities they • 
operatte, 6) d.n their availability to information and services, 
7 > iw r the social problems they must address* 8) in the types of 
instrmaationai materials they need and 9) in the instructional 
delivery system they use- - For these reasons, there is an urgent 
need for sound research <3ata specifically centered on toe needs %i 
.and problems pf the rural school. There is an equally pressing 
t need £ or an analysis- of those data so processes* materials and * ■■ 
techniques Qmp bt developed which can bt i^leiainted at the 
building levei. 

Questions the researgh community shouXd address includes 
Instruction 1 - * - 

What are seme ef^e&tive designs or strategies for coping' with conflicting 
values that oceurr between Hew Timers and Old Timers in a rural community? 

What kinds of ins.tr uctional delivery systems' will increase the 
effectiveness of thi instruefcianrt program and student learning? 

Which insteruetioi^al and classroom management techniques are effective in . 
the multigrade aL^siroom? *'-«"-. 

How can ruaral sclioolB develop curriculum which is maaningf ul to students 
and acceptable tc*~ the community without using specialized personnel? 

How can rsral schools provide) specialised facilit its and instruction so 
students a^re not handicapped because they live in rural areas? 



What are trie actual differences, if any, in the* achievement levels of 
rural vs. «rban pupils as guaged by available measures common to both 
groups? ^ 
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*•.••■' 

C#ft currents advancing technology be. used in such a way to impr^i the 
\. .* d^l-Aveiy of instructi<=»n? * , 1 

Can technology prcWide-t a means for raor^e effectively managing ths sural 
< * school? ^ ^ - . . * " . ' , " - 

-= * : - - . - ■ ■ " 

Qmti technology providi— - ageing for conducting useful ^nd meaningful staff 

■ / - , v - ; :_ \ v ' ' f < 

, Cur^riculum Mater ials % * * ' * 

V Commercial instjructioh^-al materials frequently do not meet the learning 
^D%ic3s oi rural s%Ment^m* Hov^ should staff modify or .supplement .these- - ' 
^ materials?*, 4 / - 4 

* Rural schools often do not have personnel with time or training to 

d^veOop appropriate instructional material, Where can rural schools gat 
tl*e necessary help? , v * 

StaCf Development anff B > rofeseional Support 

* . 

Whafc type of undergradaaate or graduate training should be provided to 
sty^^nte considering teaching in the rural school setting? 

, What type of training ^© rural school # administrators need to mors ■ - - 
effectively screen c?ajic3idates for positions in* their schools? * c 

Wh<^ *oan develop staff Anservice and training tailored to meet the needs 
of tit rural school? ; , - 

HoW -can meaningful itaEf development programs be provided to rucai 
educ^tofs? * . . 

How «an a ruralHsqhooi provide staffs vpifeh opportunities' for prof iisional 
grbw-fch and support and with opportunities lor, interacting with others who 
have tht same interests^ and needs? 

gonial izat ion * . _ . - 1 

Since Isolation is a pr— oblem which affects the professional staff as well 
as ttoe students ? and ci^n, result in a move away from rural areas r what are 
some effective ways to provide staff and students with broadening • 
expediences and a varie ±y of human interactions? 
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.s * . * * .. • . .t ■ »' * = " ; " 

' , - SUMMARY' 

Thm tntDtmtiormn included in this report was generated by educators from 
the Stafcgg, o<T ESklaska, Hawaii, Idaho/ Montana, Oregon- and Washington^ Th 
zmpzWmn& %l \?m^m on the committee were teachers, principals, super in- 
tepdent gT ftn<l [p ^professors of education from institutions which specialize 
in prejpat^ng personnel **to "work in rural schools. Each n^bir Qf thi 
coffimittet i"s -^^^oognized as a highly respected professional with a unique 
ability to art ^.culate the needs and problems of r ur al schools and work 
toward solving those problems* The; goal of each committee member is 
achieving sxeeLttlence in rural education, vr " * '* * " 

^he mesial wfttich they deliver and documented throughout this report ' 
is: .. * ' # ^ , 

no matter how they are defined, are an important 
public education process of the United States, and 



as sugh, yhne^ deserve at least a proportional share of attention 
by thg ejfl ufeasational research and development community. 



1 . 
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iURAL^fDUCATION SDVISORY GOMMETTEE 
MEETING 
June 9-1 OV 1983 / v 
Portland, Oregdn . : 

1^ 



Mr v Don Miller, Executive Secretary' 
Oregda Smal 1 Schools Assoc; irtion 
9 CI atsop Educational Service Distric 

3194 Mariftfe;1)rlWe > ' • *1 
- As tiria./Oiregon : 9?103 ■> V - 

V * . ; .. ;V" v;/-/; - 4 : 

Ms. BeyerTy Braelford ; 
2 Joint Meridian School Df strict 
911 Meridian Street 
Meridian, Idaho 83642 

Ms. Dee Olson'" 
Rural' Education Cfjnter 
Gonzaga University 
East 502 Boone Avenue 
Spokane, Washington 99258 
* 

Dr. Alan Zetler, Dean,; * 
s .School of Education : 
Western Montana College 
Dillon* Montana * 59725 

Ms. Maria Hamiltpn 
College of Educat^qn 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 

Ms," Fae Kauk 
Brady School 
Box 166 . 

Brady, Montana 59416 * 
Ms, Diane Claphan, Superintendent 

Orondo School District ~ , 

Star, Route 18 . -- ■ 

Orondo, Washington 

Mr. Clifford Horita " *' * > 

District Liaison Specialist^ - 

Molokai Liaison Office , V 

P.O. Box 920 
Kaunakakai , Hawaii 96748 



f 



, ♦Could not attend June 9-10, 1983 meeting 
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K - : RURAL EDUCATION ADV I50RY COMMITTEE 

. ;> • : '. " - I j MElTIN G % ' / ^ ., " 

* . ^ x • ^ AGENP^A ; " , 

June lit 983 ' • ' , 

" ?:0(>iH, * Welcome and IntHfcu^tlons - ** * - 

9tis\H. ? Purpose of the Comm— Ittee / - 

' 9:3.3 l A-.M> * s WaWujr Activity'. \ < * 

10:00 ML-, .Curinent^seircK' ? 4nc=i. Rural Schbpls—IWREL's Pfrspea* 

1 0:30 A.M. " BRtAK ^ , * ~ ' - • ' " ' , 

10:45 A.M. Discussion "of NWBEL - s Perspective ' J . * 

lljlS^y, m ' Organizing for th§ £^VFternoon .■>?•■■■; 

■11 s4S ;A.H. * ' LUNCH - V\ _ „ ■ 

1:15 P.M. ., Work Group Activity - 

2:00 P.M. Group Presentations and Discussion 

3100 P.H. BREAK ^ 

3:15 P.M. " New Work Group Activity 1 f 

3*45 p.H. Group Presentations and "Discussion 

4:40 P.H. " End of Day One 

i * 

Junfl.10, 1983 . ■ . ' ,. 

9:00' A.H. Review of Day One 

f9:15 u\i. Priori tiling W©rk^r^~orn Day One 

C . ) / 

10:15 A.M; , *: BREAK - * / 

10:30 A.M. . — Planning Procedures -for ^Confirmation of Priority Nee 
by Other Practi tiorie its ., " 

11:15 U, r Looking at Next Step for the Committee and NHREL 

12:00 Noon End Committee Meeting ." # 



